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that "the old Union is smashed", in his use
of Puritanism as artistic material, in his re-
fusal to cheapen his wares in the market place,
indeed, in his entire life, we may discern his
detachment. But in this attitude he was not
altogether unique. Timidly, but none the less
certainly, reared its head in America man's
ancient belief that art is more lifegiving than
politics. Those guilty of this immortal heresy,
even amid shouts of democracy and humani-
tarianism, were few and disparate, but they
were firm in their negligence concerning is-
sues which had warped artists such as Fre-
neau and Irving. They refused to be moved;
they declined to care "Who's in, who's out?"
One was Hawthorne, but there were others.
Of these, many are forgotten; their hope of
writing out of their inner lives survives only
in stray, pathetic volumes in collections of
Americana. But two rank with Hawthorne
and may be considered now before we return
to the more genial, worldly culture of the
Brahmins. The two are Poe and Melville; they
adhere to no group, but they also represent
the flowering of imaginative letters. These
seem strange and perilous blooms, these Ethan
Brands, Ligeias, and Ahabs, esoteric, indeed,
for the America of the 'forties and 'fifties,
but they have outlived the pleasant, proper
flowers of the-Cambridge garden, by which
Longfellow and Lowell introduced to democ-
racy a decorous culture.
Poe, unlike Hawthorne, failed in adjusting